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2.  An officer or soldier is forbidden in future to ask for assurances as to orders
which he may be required to obey.
3.  In particular, it is the duty of every officer and soldier to obey all lawful
commands given to them through the proper channel, either for the safeguard-
ing of public property or the support of the civil power in the ordinary execu-
tion of its duty, or for the protection of the lives and property of the inhabitants
in the case of disturbance of the peace.
The officers who had been ordered to report to London, expressed
their willingness to discharge their duties as defined in this order,
and therefore " to proceed to any part of Ireland, either for the protec-
tion of Government property or for the assistance of the civil power
in the maintenance of order and the preservation of peace." They
were accordingly ordered to rejoin their regiments in Ireland. But not
before another chapter of accidents had caused a second crisis. Colonel
Seely, the Secretary for War, had added to the order an assurance
that His Majesty's Government had no intention of taking advantage
of its right (to use the forces of the Crown) to " crush political opposi-
tion to the policy or principles of the Home Rule," and this had
been initialled by Sir John French, the Chief of the Imperial General
Staff, and Sir Spencer Ewart, the Adjutant-General. On seeing this
addition Asquith immediately took objection to it on the ground that
it infringed the principle implied in the order that there should be
no questioning between officers and the superiors about a " hypo-
thetical contingency." Whereupon Colonel Seely, Sir John French
and Sir Spencer Ewart thought it necessary to resign their offices not,
Asquith has left on record, " from any difference between their view
and that of the Government" ; the two latter because they had
initialled the cancelled part of the Memorandum ; and Colonel Seely,
in order (as lie stated in the House of Commons) " that it might not
even appear that a Minister of the Crown had made a bargain with
servants of the Crown as to the terms of their service." 1
Asquith had no easy task in convincing the House of Commons
that this was not in fact what the Government had done, and if
he had not been able to point to the steps which he and the Cabinet
had taken to correct the waverings of the military mind on the
principles of the British Constitution, his position would have been
1 " Fifty Years of Parliament," Ch. VII.
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